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The Sassafras. 


HE Sassafras is one of the most interesting trees of the 
forests of eastern North America. The last survivor of 
a race which at an earlier period of the earth’s history was 
common to the two hemispheres, it is the only tree ina 
large and important family of plants which has been able to 
maintain itself in a region of severe winter cold. The 
structure of the flowers, like those of other plants of the 
Laurel family, to which the Sassafras belongs, is curious 
and not easily explained with reference to special adapta- 
tions to special ends ; while the extraordinary virtues which 
were credited to this tree for nearly two centuries after its 
discovery have thrown a certain glamour of romance about 
its history. 

Toward the middle of the sixteenth century the French 
in Florida heard from the Indians wonderful accounts of 
the curative properties of a tree which they called Pavame, 
and which, for no obvious reason, the Europeans called 
Sassafras. The tree and its virtues were first described by 
the Spanish physician, Nicholés Monardes, in his Natural 
History of the New World, published in Seville in 1569. 
The reputation of the roots and wood of the Sassafras as 
asovereign cure for most human maladies soon spread 
through Europe, and extraordinary efforts were made to 
obtain them. To collect Sassafras was one of the objects 
of the English expedition which landed on the Elizabeth 
Islands, at the mouth of Buzzard’s Bay, in Massachusetts, 
in 1602; and eight years later Sassafras is mentioned 
among the articles to be sent home in the instructions of 
the English Government to the officers of the young colony 
in Virginia. 

For nearly two centuries the reputation of Sassafras was 
maintained, and many medical treatises have extolled its 
Virtues, although now it is generally recognized as simply 
amild aromatic stimulant ; recently the thick pith of the 
young branches has been found to yield a mucilage useful 
to oculists, as it can be combined with alcohol and sub- 
acetate of lead without causing their precipitation. The 
oil of Sassafras, obtained from the wood and roots by dis- 
tillation, is used to perfume soap and other articles, 
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although synthetical oils now replace it for most ordinary 
purposes ; and perhaps, after all, the most useful product 
of the Sassafras-tree is the yellow powder prepared from 
the leaves by the Choctaw Indians of Louisiana, used to 
give peculiar flavor and consistency to gumbo filé, one of 
the best products of the Creole kitchen. The Sassafras is 
one of the common trees of our eastern forests, and is 
found from the shores of Massachusetts Bay to central 
Florida, with a western range which extends to beyond 
the Mississippi, reaching its greatest size in southern 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory, where individuals, fully 
eighty feet tall, with trunks six or seven feet in diameter, 
are occasionally seen. Usually, however, it attains more 
modest proportions, and trees exceeding a height of forty 
or fifty feet are not common ; and in the north the Sassa- 
fras is usually even smaller, and is often shrubby in its 
manner of growth. 

The bark on the trunk of a fully grown tree is eften an 
inch and a half thick; it is dark red-brown and teeply 
divided into broad ridges which separate on the surface 
into thick appressed scales. The branches are short and 
stout and often somewhat contorted; placed nearly at right 
angles with the stem, they form a narrow, rather flat- 
topped picturesque head. The beauty of the Sassafras is 
increased by the lustrous green color of the young 
branches, which they do not lose until the end of two or 
three years, when the bark gradually turns rather light red- 
brown and begins to display the shallow fissures which 
mark the older branches and young trunks, The winter- 
buds are covered with loosely imbricated scales; of these 
the three outer enlarge but slightly when the branch begins 
to grow, and soon fall off; they immediately surround 
four or five scales which begin to grow with the opening 
of the bud, and at maturity are obovate, rounded at the 
apex, concave, coated with silky pubescence, light yellow 
and much reflexed, forming when expanded a sort of invo- 
lucre. In the axils of these scales the flower-clusters 
appear, and inside and above them are two erect lanceo- 
late scales infolding the leaves and falling when these 
begin to unfold. The bright color of the involucre, which 
gradually turns red in fading, makes the Sassafras con- 
spicuous and attractive in early spring. 

The flowers appear almost immediately after the opening 
of the bud, and are borne in slender drooping racemes two 
or three inches long, the males and females usually on 
separate trees, although perfect flowers may sometimes be 
found. The perianth or calyx is about an eighth of an inch 
across when fully opened, pale yellow-green, and divided 
nearly to the base into six obovate, narrow, concave lobes 
in two ranks, those of the inner rank being a little larger 
than the others ; after the flower opens, the lobes spread 
and finally become much reflexed. There is no corolla; 
and in the sterile flower there are nine stamens arranged 
in three ranks and inserted on the short, slightly thickened 
calyx-tube ; the filaments are flattened, elongated, slightly 
enlarged toward the apex, incurved and light yellow, those 
of the inner rank being furnished near the base with two 
conspicuous orange-colored stalked glands; the anthers 
are orange-color, fixed on the summit of the filaments, and 
four-celled, with cells superposed in pairs, facing the cen- 
tre of the flower and opening from below upward by per- 
sistent lids ; in the pistillate flower the stamens are reduced 
to minute, flattened, ovate, pointed slightly, two-lobed, 
orange-colored, stalked staminodia, or are rarely perfectly 
developed. The ovary, of which there is no trace in the 
staminate flower, is one-celled, light green and glabrous, 
with a single ovule and a simple elongated style crowned 
with an oblique, slightly lobed, stigma. The leaves, which 
begin to unfold as the flowers open, are involute in the 
bud, the lowest enfolding all those above it; they are 
ovate or obovate, entire, or often one to three lobed at the 
apex, the lobes being broadly ovate, acute and divided by 
deep broad sinuses; at the base they are narrowed into 
long slender petioles. When the leaves first unfold they 
are light yellow-green, and clothed on the lower surface 





with delicate, lustrous, white hairs, and at maturity they 
are dark green on the upper surface, and pale and glabrous 
or pubescent on the lower surface, three to four inches long 
and two to three inches wide, the two forms being pro- 
duced together on the same branch. The leaves fall in the 
autumn after assuming delicate shades of yellow, orange 
or orange and red. The fruit is a dark blue, thin-fleshed, 
oblong, aromatic berry, surrounded at the base by the en- 
larged and thickened, bright scarlet calyx-tube, and raised 
on a stalk which has lengthened during the summer, turned 
scarlet and grown thick above the middle. The fruit of 
the Sassafras is not produced very abundantly, although in 
some years it may be found in great quantities ; and its 
aromatic flavor is so attractive to birds that they usually 
devour it as soon as it begins to color. The wood, which 
is orange color, with thin, pale sap-wood, is very durable 
when placed in contact with the soil. It is coarse-grained, 
however, and not much used, except in fencing. 

The Sassafras is a common native tree, and so is usually 
neglected by those who plant parks and gardens in the 
United States. No hardy tree, however, is more beautiful 
at every season of the year or better worth cultivating in 
the northern states. Its fragrant leaves and branches, its 
delicate inflorescence and showy fruit, its immunity from 
the disfiguring attacks of insects and disease, and the pecu- 
liar charm of the autumn colors of its foliage make ita 
beautiful object ; and its relationship to the Camphor and 
other valuable trees of the tropics make it interesting. 

The Sassafras is easily raised from seed, which should be 
planted as soon as they are ripe, when they will germinate 
early in the following spring, or by transplanting the suckers, 
which it often produces in great abundance. The thick 
fleshy roots, covered with thick, fragrant, light yellow bark, 
which penetrate deep into the soil, make the Sassafras a 
difficult tree to transplant, and only young plants should 
be selected for this purpose. 

The illustration on page 215 of this issue shows a trunk 
of a venerable Sassafras-tree growing near Queens, on 
Long Island. It is made from a photograph, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Edward Hallock, who informs us 
that this tree at two feet from the ground has a diameter of 
forty-three inches. 


Pror.e appear to lose their sense of moral responsibility 
where flowers are concerned. The most rigid moralist 
cannot resist his neighbors’ lilacs, and the branch of an 
Apple-tree covered with flowers is not secure at the hands 
of the upright. During the spring the suburbs of all our 
cities are filled with flower-thieves—not only poor boys 
and girls who steal flowers early in the morning or after 
dark in the evening, to peddle them on the streets, but 
people who ought to know better. Millionaires who pride 
themselves on their uprightness and integrity do not hesi- 
tate to stop their carriages and fill them with lilacs or 
sytingas, and women who would hesitate to cheat the 
Custom House (the highest test of female honesty) pre- 
tend to see no harm in entering private grounds and pull- 
ing up armfuls of choice flowers planted near the highway 
by some too confiding hand. Carriages loaded down with 
stolen flowers pour into cities every pleasant spring even- 
ing; and what is, perhaps, the worst part of the whole 
matter, these well-to-do marauders do not even pick the 
flowers carefully, but, in their haste and fear of detection, 
break down great branches or pull up tender plants by the 
roots. The high masonry walls which shut off all private 
grounds from the highways in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don are not, perhaps, attractive to the public, but from the 
point of view of the owner they certainly have their 
advantages. 


Tuts is the only season of the year when the white grubs 
which in summer do so much damage to lawns, mowing- 
land, Strawberry-plants and young nursery stock gen- 
erally, by eating the roots, can be successfully fought. 
These grubs, the larve of the large May or Dorbug (Lach- 
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nosterna fusca), live under ground for three years, ang 
in their last season are large enough to be destructive ; jn 
the third spring they emerge from the ground in the form 
of beetles and fly about at night, feeding and resting on 
Cherry, Oak and other trees during the day. They are 
attracted to lights, and may be trapped by suspending lan. 
terns near their feeding-places over tubs of water. Flying 
heavily and clumsily, the beetles strike the sides of the lan- 
tern, fall into the water, and may be caught in immense 
numbers in this way. A little kerosene-oil poured on to 
the water prevents their escape. As the grubs live entirely 
under ground, their presence only being noticed after they 
have killed or weakened the plants upon which they feed, 
the only way to reduce their number is to kill the beetles, 
and so prevent them from laying their eggs; and where 
they abound traps should be set for them every night 
during the month of June. In some parts of New England, 
especially in the neighborhood of Boston and at Newport, 
Rhode Island, the grubs were particularly numerous and 
destructive last summer, and an unusually large crop of 
beetles may therefore be expected in these places now, 
although there are always more or less of them all over 
the country. Concerted action by land-owners and ener- 
getic trapping are the only means by which this trouble- 
some pest can be kept in check. 


A New Jersey Garden in Spring. 


N my garden the lengthening catkins of the Alders and 
Filberts are the first signs of the spring’s awakening, fol- 

lowed soon by the flowering of various early spring bulbs, 
and as these begin to wane the Violets appear. Of these 
the most common kind is Viola palmata. with its varying 
forms. Its first flowers are seen early in April, and con- 
tinue well into May; they vary from the deepest violet- 
blue to light purple, while some are nearly white. V. 
palmata is quite aggressive in my garden ; thick patches 
spread beyond the limits assigned it and crowd out the 
more frail species of Viola as well as many other delicate 
woodland flowers. Its foliage is so vigorous and the flowers 
are so handsome that it is hard to pull them out like so 
many weeds, as itis often necessary to do, to save other 
species from overcrowding. V. delphinifolia grows well 
here with but little care, and thrives better in the garden 
than the Bird-foot Violet, V. pedata, which is very abun- 
dant in many places in the sandy Pines. The arrow- 
leaved Viola, V. sagittata, is common here, as are its 
varieties ; it is more easily kept in place than V. palmata. 

Among the leafy-stemmed Violets, V. Canadensis does 
well in the shade, and blooms all summer. The Downy 
Yellow Violet, V. pubescens, also likes the shade, and 
sends up strong stems a foot or more in height ; if crowded 
its flowers will be scarce. The little V. canina will grow 
anywhere in the grass, and continue to flower nearly the 
entiresummer. The sweet-scented Violet, V. odorata. is run- 
ning wild in the grass,and gives an abundance ofearly flowers. 

The beautiful littlke Rue Anemone flourishes in my gar- 
den along with the Wind Flower and Hepatica, and the 
snowy flowers of the Spring Beauties, Claytonia Virginica 
and C. Caroliniana, and the pure white blos+oms of the 
Bloodroot are abundant here. The native Dicentras are 
thrifty, and so is Oxalis violacea. 

The charming Forget-me-not is established under an old 
Apple-tree, and the Bluets, Houstonia ccerulea, show deli- 
cate flowers from early spring until well into the summer. 
The Lily-of-the-valley flowers profusely and spreads almost 
as riotously as the common Violet. ‘The Dog’s-tooth Vio- 
let, which is not a Violet, but belongs to the Lily family, 
displays its pretty spotted leaves and rather large nodding 
flower. 

The light-blue flowers of the handsome wild Larkspur, 
Delphinium tricorne, begin to open in April and continue 
until the middle of May. D. tricorne and the Larkspur- 
leaved Violet, V. delphinifolia, though they come from the 
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western prairies, are more at home here than many 
plants from our Pine barrens, which require great care in 
moving and handling. Indeed, nearly all of the plants 
already named come from the woodlands in the more 
northern and western states, and they all grow with less 
care than most of the herbaceous plants found in the 
Pines. I have several times carefully transferred our 
charming Pyxidanthera from its home in the woods toa 
similar situation in the garden; but, even in the shade of 
an old Pine, it will not grow and thrive as it does in its 
own wilds. I have succeeded admirably, however, with 
Xerophyllum, which was transplanted several years ago, 
and some of these plants bloom each year. 

Most of the flowering shrubs from the Pines bear trans- 
planting and grow finely. Andromeda Mariana and the 
white Fringe-tree, Chionanthus Virginica, Azalea viscosa, 
the Sumachs, Clethra, Bayberry, Amelanchier, Pyrus arbu- 
tifolia and many others flower in my garden as luxuriantly 
as in their native wilds. Many single Roses of the rugosa 
type—red, white and pink—are in full flower in my garden 
by the middle of May. Some of them are climbing ; others 
are in bush form. Late in May and early in June our own 
wild Roses begin to bloom, and some of them continue to 


flower all summer. 


Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


Redlands. 


ROM the eastern crest of the San Timatteo Cafion, in 

California, 1,700 feet above the Pacific Ocean and fifty 
miles from it, the town of Redlands, now nine years old, lies 
along the slopes of uneven land, extending to the lowest 
level of the East Bernardino valley. Here its railroad- 
stations, stores and public buildings are clustered, adjoin- 
ing the old town called Sugano, of which Redlands is still 
apart. At this point the great valley has an elevation of 
1,300 feet above the tide, and extends north and west, with 
fields of barley, vineyards and Orange-orchards. Most of 
the surface is cultivated for twenty miles or more, until it 
is merged in the valley of the San Gabriel and leads out to 
the plains beside the sea. Its average width is twelve 
miles, but it has extensive ramifications into the higher 
valleys among the foot-hills, where grain and deciduous 
fruits are cultivated. All its eastern border is a wall of 
mountains, and the highest peaks of the San Bernardino 
Mountains, snow-crowned and glorious against the blue 
of the sunny skies, look down upon this abundant growth 
of fruit and cereals. Wheat ripens in these upper valleys, 
but barley, the usual food for cattle and horses in this lati- 
tude, is a more certain crop. 

Three miles east of the city, a pass through the foot-hills 
gives entrance to the Yucaipé Valley, an extensive region, 
with an altitude of 2,000 to 5,000 feet, especially adapted 
in soil and climate to the growth of cherries, plums and 
other fruits. Apples also flourish there. All these valleys 
are only fertile when irrigated, but the water-supply is 
abundant, in vast reservoirs fed by the snow-covered 
mountains. 

Business in Redlands thus touches many sources of 
prosperity. The residence portion commands admiration 
for its graded streets, pleasant homes nestled amid Orange- 
groves, and for fine avenues, many of them over one hun- 
dred feet wide and bordered on either side witha planting- 
space set with a single or with double rows of trees. 
These promise remarkable beauty, for exotic and native 
trees flourish together under these genial skies. Some of 
the older streets were planted with the Pepper-tree seven 
years ago. Here, as elsewhere in this state, this tree 
rapidly grows toa large size, and some of the trees are 
now twenty-five feet high, with wide-spreading branches 
sweeping to the ground The Pepper-tree has all the airy 
spring of the Elm in its branches, combined with the pend- 
ulous grace of the Willow in the sweep of its pale-green 
foliage and its drooping racemes of crimson fruit. 
Nothing could be more desirable for beauty, but it begins 
to be whispered that it is the home of the black-scale, that 
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pest of the Orange-groves, and if this proves true, the 
Pepper tree is doomed in spite of its beauty. The Eucalyp- 
tus is not so well liked for street-planting, but where it is 
planted as a wind-brake it has already attained a height of 
forty feet. Another favorite tree, Grevillea robusta, which 
when young is used to decorate northern greenhouses, is 
here growing freely and is fifteen to twenty feet high, with 
a dense head of feathery bronze-green foliage. It is a 
beautiful shade-tree and is often planted alternately with 
the Century-plant, which here grows to a large size. The — 
dark and glossy grace of the Grevillea contrasts well with 
the pale tints and stiffness of this desert-plant. 

A word must be said in praise of the Fan-palm, Wash- 
ingtonia filifera, which not only supplies to street-orna- 
mentation the musical rustle of the leaves, with their 
fringes of delicate white threads, but also with its leaf-stalks 
artistically cut year by year, and the unique natural vase 
from which it seems to sprout. 

Lemon-trees, laden with their ever-growing fruit, make 
a pleasing variety along these streets, and Acacia mollis- 
sima, when it is in flower, makes a yellow glow amid the 
shadows, and is often contrasted with the Olive-tree. 
Those who have only seen the historical Olive-trees, worn 
and gnarled by the centuries, can hardly imagine how 
pretty these young trees are. Lithe as young Birches, 
smiling back to the sunshine as it touches their demure 
suits of silver-gray with twinkling lights, like coquettish 
Quaker damsels, they look as if they could never grow old. 

But the tree one meets at all points is the Monterey 
Cypress, a most attractive tree, with tender gray-blue foli- 
age, of symmetrical and noble growth. There is a darker 
variety, which is more commonly known and which lends 
itself to any shape of man’s device. It stands for hedges 
around the Orange-groves, or shields the flower-beds before 
the dwellings with gateways and arches and posts. . The 
sides and tops are compact and square as stone walls, or 
gracefully rounded and curved. Some of the forms it has 
been made to take are grotesque and painful enough, and 
one feels sorry for the beautiful tree thus twisted out of all 
semblance of nature. But the Cypress seems never to 
complain, and seldom takes the liberty to die. 

Guava and Laurestinus are here also cut into hedges, 
but they are not so adaptable, and have often to be re- 
placed. 

The rapid growth peculiar to this climate, where there is 
continuous growing weather, is observed also in the little 
park that crowns the crest of the cafion, and is the show- 
place of Redlands. Seven years ago these dry uplands 
could not boast a tree. Their broken sides, seamed with 
many a scar from fierce elemental wars in past ages, lay 
bare, and appeared hopelessly given over to Sage-brush 
and the jack-rabbit. Five years ago two men climbed 
these hills until at this point the whole unrivaled view lay 
before them—the grand sweep of the mountains and the 
curving plain with its more distant towns, Colton and San 
Bernardino, surrounded by outlying groves and Barley- 
fields ; at their feet Redlands reached out in all directions, 
with vineyards and orchards, its steeper cafions terraced 
like a Roman amphitheatre to admit the level growth the 
Orange-tree loves, and the gentle slopes best suited for irri- 
gation. They first asked whether water from the pipes of 
the great Bear Valley Reservoir could be carried to these 
heights. This key to the situation having been secured, 
land was purchased, two small reservoirs were made at the 
highest points of the new possession, two houses were 
built, and the place became a home for two families, who 
have since converted the estate into a paradise. For two 
years nearly a hundred men were employed regularly, and 
the work progressed rapidly. The soil is a deep red clayey 
loam, very rich in some parts, and in others requiring 
dressing, which was supplied freely. Where the natural 
inequalities could not be reduced, the ravines were ‘ter- 
raced before they were planted, roads were made, and a 
park of 150 acres was laid out. All the road-ways are bor- 
dered by a line of cut stone, and where the sharpness of 
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thé ascent compelled terracing, the terraces became on one 
side of the way a wall from two to four feet high. Along 
the crest of the cafion for a mile runs a sinuous road, from 
whence one looks down the abrupt descent into the depths 
of the Timatteo valley, 800 feet below, and across to the 
San Jacinto mountains, that shut in this region from ocean 
winds. From this road other roads diverge at intervals, 
giving six miles of drive-way in the park. Near the two 
houses. are flower-gardens and ornamental shrubs and 
trees, while the little plateau around each reservoir is made 
interesting by tropical plants: The lower slopes of the 
estate are covered with Orange and Olive groves, separated 
by thickets of. free-growing Cypress. The steep sides of 


the ravines are hidden. by an abundant growth of Euca- 


lyptus, of which there, are forty varieties here, some of 
them very curious and rare, and 4ll now of good size. In 
other places are Grevilleas and many kinds of conifers. 

The first object was to cover the ground, and as none of 
these trees were more than four feet high when planted, 
they were set thickly. Now, after five years’ growth, they 
make a forest of twenty to thirty feet high, and crowd each 
other so that already thinning and transplanting are neces- 
sary. In these plantations are fifty varieties of Acacia, 
some of the trees twenty feet tall, with a free and beautiful 
sweep of branches. The long lines of flowers bordering 
the curbstone along the drive-ways do not seem out of 
place in this country of semi-tropical luxuriance. There 
are countless plants of Verbena, Gillia, Petunia, Sweet 
Alyssum, Coreopsis, Eschscholtzia, Pansy and other flowers. 
Along the steep banks above the higher walls is a continu- 
ous mass of Periwinkle, Vinca major, its broad shining 
leaves hiding the brown earth, to which it clings, while it 
sends up stalks crowned with large blue or violet flowers, 
its long vigorous stems making .a curtain for the gray 
walls. 

The effect of flowers thus massed in simple lines for long 
distances is very striking. and unique. I suppose it would 
only be possible in a climate where flowering plants grow 
so easily and can be so constantly fed with water. 1 will 
not speak of the Roses, of which there are many rare varie- 
ties. The great inequality of surface in this domain, the 
depth of the ravines, the sharp ascent of the winding ter- 
races, make great variety of flowers and trees possible 
within a small space, and of these conditions good advan- 
tage has been taken. The Acacias, in the glory of their 
bloom in March, make sunshine everywhere. One of the 
most beautiful is A. Riceanea, bearing its flowers in solitary 
axillary spikes amid linear dark green leaves, and the wil- 
lowy grace of both branches and flowers is charming. The 
Silver Wattle, from Australia, A. dealbata, also attracts at- 
tention, but the most brilliant of its kind is the Golden 
Wattle, A. pyenantha, with its abundant bloom and bril- 
liant pure color. The Date Palm has only small repre- 
sentatives here, but Agaves and Yuccas alternate with the 
Fan Palm, and scattered among these are many garden 
forms of different conifers. The wonder of it is that all 
this beauty has been created ona bare hill-side in five years. 

Redlands, Calif. M. H. P. 


A Rich Field for the Plant-collector. 


LTHOUGH China has been more or less in touch with 

the seats of scientific learning for several centuries, 

and is still contributing botanical surprises to the scientists 

of Europe and America, it is not generally known how 

imperfectly that country has been botanized, nor the pecu- 

liar danger which threatens its indigenous flora and 

has already worked irretrievable havoc on many of the un- 
recorded marks of the world’s history. 

China is pre-eminently a rich field for the plant-collector. 
Its vast population has long felt the tension of the struggle 
for existence, and many plants of economic value have 
been discovered by them that are still but slightly known 
to the outside world, and its indigenous flora, particularly 
that of the mountainous and less accessible regions, is 
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almost unknown. Much good work is being done by regj- 
dents in China who have botanical tastes, but little has 
been done since the days of Wilford, Fortune and Maries 
by professional collectors. It is difficult to account for 
this on any other grounds than a lack of funds or of enthy. 
siasm among botanical societies and horticultural firms, 

In the coast regions of south China the larger portions of 
the forests have long been cut down for fuel, and the de. 
struction is still going on among the woody shrubs and 
brush-wood. ‘The fuel now used by the villagers is chiefly 
grass. It is usually burned at the end of every dry season, 
as the natives believe that the charred remains help to fer. 
tilize the succeeding crop. Only those who have seen this 
practice can fully realize how destructive it is to plant-life, 
Only in the deep moist ravines, in copses surrounding yil- 
lages and rock-guarded slopes, are rare indigenous plants 
able to exist. Even there the fire occasionally penetrates, 
and it is painful to see the desolation it causes. 

No system of forest-conservation is properly followed in 
China, except, perhaps, in the northern portions of the em- 
pire, where the Ginseng-plant grows and is protected as an 
imperial monopoly. An interesting result of prohibitive 
measures in regard to the burning and depletion of uncul- 
tivated land has been strikingly exemplified in Hong Kon 
during recent- years. A system of forest-protection has 
been in vogue there for the last fifteen or twenty years, 
and though this island, which is only twenty-nine square 
miles in area, has been continually botanized since 1841, 
new species are still being discovered. A few years ago] 
found additions to such genera as Podocarpus, Aspidistra, 
Aristolochia, Ipomoea, Amorphophallus, Ariszma, etc., 
and it is probable that these would have been ultimately 
lost to the flora of the island: but for the timely intervention 
of the government. 

Horticulture has been enriched by a large number of 
plants from China, but a very large quantity of good horti- 
cultural material has not yet been exported, or is only rep- 
resented here in dried specimens in herbaria. Knowing, 
as I do, the imminent danger which threatens to extermi- 
nate many indemic and sparsely distributed Chinese plants, 
I mention in the following notes a number of those plants 
which I am sure would be worthy acquisitions to horti- 
culture. 

Symplocos decora I put first in the list, as it is my 
favorite flower. It is a small Camellia-like tree or 
shrub with dark green leathery leaves, producing its 
flowers in axillary clusters along the shoots. The petals 
are white, and sometimes tinged with a delicate shade of 
azure-blue ; the cup of the flower is filled with a free clus- 
ter of slender stamens, each crowned with a pale yellow 
anther. The size of the flower varies from one-half to 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, and the slightly 
globular clusters are from three to four inches across. In 
the early spring it bursts out into a profusion of delicate 
blossoms that are gracefully blended with the glossy green 
leaves. Its indescribable delicacy, lightness and grace, 
combined with its delicious fragrance, make it espe- 
cially charming. It can be grown in pots like a Camellia, 
and for all decorative purposes it is superb. Until a few 
years ago it was considered very rare, but I found it grow- 
ing abundantly at an elevation of 2,000 feet on some of the 
hills in the Kwang-tung province. 

Mucuna macrobotrys is a robust climber, suitable for a 
greenhouse, and may be hardy ; if it should prove entirely 
hardy itis likely to rival the Wistaria, which it resembles some- 
what in habit and form of flower. Theindividual flowers are 
four inches long, creamy-white, boat-shaped, terminating in 
a hard curved beak. The gigantic pendulous racemes hang 
like bunches of grapes, and sometimes measure sixteen inches 
in length and twelve inches across the shoulder. This plant 
commends itself to lovers of the conspicuous and uncom- 
mon. Its pods are eighteen inches to two feet long and 
the seeds are proportionately large. I once sowed some 
of the seeds and they did not germinate until a year anda 
half afterward. One of the young plants was sent to Kew, 
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where I saw it growing vigorously nearly a year ago, in 
the temperate house. 

Barthea Chinensis is a rare and beautiful plant, first named 
Dissochoceta Barthei by the late Dr. Hance, but it is now 
considered a new genus. It is a shrubby plant, with 
prownish-green, oval, elliptical leaves two to three inches 
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was first discovered in Hong Kong’about thirty years ago, 
where there were only one or two plants, and it had not 
been seen in quantity until I found it a few years ago on 
the hills of the mainland at an elevation of three thousand 
feet. 

Enkianthus quinqueflorus is greatly prized in south 


Fig. 38.—An old Sassafras-tree on Long Island.—See page 211. 


long and one and a half inches broad. Its flowers, of 
which there are three or four bunched at the ends of the 
branches, are two inches in diameter, white shaded with 
pink. The petals have a waxy texture, and I feel sure 
that it would find appreciation as a greenhouse-plant. It 


China, where it is called the New Year Flower, as it 
is expected to blossom at the time of the Chinese 
New Year. Great difficulty is experienced by the au- 
thorities in Hong Kong in suppressing the cutting of 
this plant, since native shopkeepers and householders fill 
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large vases with it during the festive season, when it is 
in great demand. It is an erect-growing deciduous shrub, 
and is most beautiful when it begins to bud forth in Feb- 
ruary. The leaves are ovate-oblong, two to four inches 
long, and crowded at the ends of the branches. When 
they first sprout they are ofa rich glossy brownish-red. The 
flowers are half an inch long, broader at the mouth and 
bell-shaped. The color varies from white or pink to deep 
red. They are pedicilate, drooping, and hang several to- 
gether round the stem. Theinner scales of the imbricate 
bud lengthen out into beautifully colored bracts, varying 
from deep bronze to pale pink, and they retain their color 
for some time after the flowers have faded. The Chinese 
value the shrub for this characteristic. Cut stems from three 
to six feet long, when kept in vases with water, will keep 
well and look gay for two or three months. The wild 
plant has not yet been found outside of south China. 

Rhododendron Westlandi is a new species which I found 
at an elevation of three thousand five hundred feet on the 
island of Lantoa, near the mouth of the Canton River. 
It is a tree about twenty feet high and bears large clus- 
ters of rich lilac-colored flowers, from seven to nine 
inches in diameter. It is described by Hemsley in the 
Index Flore Sinensis. 1 believe it is fairly hardy, as I 
found a number of trees growing on the top of the moun- 
tain, exposed to the full fury of the typhoon and the cold 
temperature of that elevation. I noticed that the main 
trunks of some of the trees had been cut down, probably 
for firewood. 

Salvia scapiformis is a pretty little plant found a few, 
years ago at the northern end of the island of For- 
mosa. It has deep olive-green leaves and throws up a 
thicket of scapes of lilac-colored flowers. It continues to 
blossom for several months. The plant grows in a pecu- 
liar way, branching from the very base and throwing out 
leaders. This enables the grower to increase it rapidly by 
division. It can be used as a bedding-plant, and is effec- 
tive even when not in flower. Dr. Hance, who described 
it, remarked that it was botanically interesting on account 
of its nearest relative being a plant from Nepal. 

Asarum macranthum is a handsome little foliage-plant, 
also from the northern part of Formosa. The leaves are 
heart-shaped, acuminate, from three to five inches long and 
three inches broad, and curiously mottled with different 
shades of green. The peculiar dark chocolate flowers lie on 
the top of the ground. It makes an excellent stage-plant 
in six-inch pots. 

Aristolochia Westlandi is a strong-growing creeper, with 
linear-lanceolate, entire leaves, eight to twelve inches 
long, light green and leathery. The flowers are strik- 
ing and peculiar, with the tube bent in the Dutchman’s- 
pipe shape, usual in this genus. The perianth is softly hairy 
outside and expands into a flat shield-like flower, six inches 
long by four inches wide, and is curiously veined with dif- 
ferent shades of yellow on a deep purple ground. An ex- 
cellent figure of this species appeared in the Bolanical Mag- 
azine, t. 7011. I only found one plant on the lowlands of 
the Kwang-tung province, but there are probably more in 
that district. The original plant is now growing in the 


Victoria house at Kew. 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. A. B. Westland. 


Cultural Department. 


Seasonable Garden Notes. 


"THE Tree Pzony, Reine Elizabeth, is the most striking 
flower of the week. It is a clear rosy pink in color and of 
immense size, and, although very double, it does not appear 
lumpy. The flowers are highly effective against the foil of 
slight glaucous foliage, and a well-grown specimen of this 
variety is among the noblest of garden-plants. I have had 
some disappointments with Moutan Pzonies in the way of se- 
curing varieties with satisfactory flowers, for many of them 
are not worth garden room. Among these I rate the ordinary 
form having white petals, with dull red or pink bases. Some 
of the reds are also very dull and’ blue-tinted, and these de- 
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fects are great discouragements after growing a plant for sey. 
eral years before flowering, as is often necessary with these 
Pzonies. There are said to be some beautiful single-flowereq 
Japanese kinds, about which, perhaps, some one can give his 
experience. Tree Pzonies start rather early, and should be 
retarded in early spring when this is necessary by placing 
some shading to the south of the plants. 

The Poppies are just bursting into flower, or, rather, the 
more showy ones are coming into bloom, the Iceland Poppy 
having commenced to flower several weeks ago. The Tulip 
Poppy, P. glaucum, has been the first to open its satiny petals, 
with the Shirley Poppies close seconds. The beautiful Tulip 
Poppies are of a rich clear crimson-color; the outer petals 
spread fully six inches, and are blotched with black at the base, 

hese Poppies are annuals, and the secret of their full growth 
and flowering in the middle of May is that the seeds were sown 
last fall before the ground became too cool. These germi- 
nated and made small plants before winter set in, and have 
made progress atevery favorable opportunity since. Of course, 
there have been losses during the winter from the heaving out 
of plants, but they are still rather crowded over the bed of 
early bulbs which they now cover. This is a good rotation, 
where one has early-flowering hardy bulbs which are not pro- 
tected or mulched. The Poppies follow quickly after the 
bulbs, and by the time the leaves of the bulbs are ripe the 
Poppies will have about passed their usefulness. Then the 
beds can be cleared up, ready for any further changes or 
plantings. If the bulbs are to remain undisturbed a crop of 
Portulacca or Dwarf Nasturtiums can be had from such a bed 
without undue watering and stimulation of the bulbs. Fall- 
planting of hardy annuals is familiar to every reader of garden 
papers, yet it is seldom practiced in the ordinary garden, and 
even those seedlings which accidentally germinate are ruth- 
lessly dug under by the presiding genius who tidies up our 
gardens and furnishes us blank wastes of earth for our winter 
prospect. 

The hybrid German Irises are in mid-season now, and 
though a much-needed storm has been raging with unseason- 
able fury, their flowers do not seem to be more affected than 
those of other plants now in bloom. Many of these hybrid 
Irises are very beautiful, and as handsome as any plants of any 
season. As a class, considering all things, a selection from 
them would make the most satisfactory collection of garden 
Irises, if only one section of these plants is to be grown, 
Among them, however, there are many poor forms which 
might well be dispensed with. In this lot I should in- 
clude the hybrids with dull white flowers and linings of dreary 
dull purple. The smoky kinds are odd, and many of them 
handsome in the garden, but they are not useful for decora- 
tion, being too dull for the dim light of the house. Some sev- 
enty named kinds in my garden, from one dealer, might be 
fairly noted under half this number of names. At my leisure 
I am seeking instruction and amusement in trying to class 
them according to types; this in many cases is perplexing, 
as the various types seem to have been interbred promis- 
cuously. 

A white Iris in any section seems to me the most beautiful, 
and those of perfect purity are infrequent. The Bride, or I. 
Germanica alba, as it is sometimes named, is not a pure white 
or a true I. Germanica. Mr. Whittall sent me in 1892, how- 
ever, an Iris which, now flowering for the first time, shows 
a flower of perfect purity of color, with only slight green 
veins in the standards. This has a yellow beard, shading to 
orange at the base of the claw, which is veined With brown. 
The fall is tongue-shaped, and it thus resembles I. Germanica, 
but the ovaries are ribbed and the spathes rather persistent. 
So, although the plant has also the same habit of bearing two 
flowers at the top of the stem, with single ones on the lateral, 
and has similar foliage to that of I. Germanica, it is probably 
another species. There is a stateliness and grace about these 
white Irises and the light purplish blue hybrids of I. pallida 
which is very pleasing. Among the numerous other forms! 
enjoy most the yellow forms of various shades with combina- 
tions of maroon. Then there are also pink and rosy forms in 
various combinations, not to speak of the frilled petaled kinds 
in blue and white, like the well-known Madame Chereau. 

We are also in the middle of the Columbine season. These 
are plants which should be favorites in all gardens, for the 
flowers are.charming, mostly bright, graceful and effective. 
One of the best garden investments I ever made was an 
assortment of Aquilegia-seeds, such as are packed in Ger- 
many and sold by all florists. From this collection I hada 
host of plants and a good start fora nice collection. Many of 
these have maintained themselves in the borders for years, 
and new seedlings are always appearing. The long-spurred 
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kinds have a special fascination for me, afd new Columbine- 
seeds are among the things I am always ready totry. I have 
this year a new yellow one in the way of A. chrysantha, which 
is much earlier. I am doubtful of its origin. 

The water-garden was beautified ten days ago by the flow- 
ers of Nymphza Laydekeri, and these were soon followed by 
the tiny blooms of N. pygmza alba; those of N. alba can- 
didissima are now opening, and the surface of the tank is 
dotted with the buds of all the hardy species. All these, as 
usual, wintered well in my shallow tanks, and are grow- 
ing with considerable vigor, although they have not been 
touched or fertilized since last season, the weather hav- 
ing been too cold to permit of much stirring of the water. 
Next week we hope to plant out the tender Nymphzas and to 
make the final Sone | of aquatics for the new season. N. 
Laydekeri is a beautiful Water-lily in its different phases, as 
it deepens in color from day to day. It does not open much 
before 10 o'clock in the er cay and hence appeals some- 
what to the imagination, when the grower is a business man 
and can seldom see it fully expanded. 


Elizabeth, N. J. J. N. Gerard. 


Some Hardy Plants in Vermont. 


ALYPSO BOREALIS is the first Orchid of the northern spe- 
cies to flower. I have thus far not been able to induce 
this plant to bloom the second year in the garden. Ifit is 
lifted after flowering and taken to the right location, in a dark, 
Arbor-vite swamp, where the right temperature, shade and 
moisture are offered, it will come up in the autumn again and 
form its flower-bud and leaf. But this is the only way in which 
I have been able to keep it. Cypripedium fasciculatum is a 
native of the north-western United States, principally Washing- 
ton and Oregon, I believe. It is the earliest Lady’s-slipper 
to bloom. This little plant has done well with me this spring, 
and nearly every specimen flowered. It was planted last 
autumn and protected from severe frost by a covering of dry 
leaves. Like C. acaule, it has but two leaves near the 
ground, and a very short stem, with one to five minute 
green and purple flowers. If these flowers were ona larger 
stalk and separated from one another more, they would be 
much more attractive. But the flowers are all in a cluster, 
just above the leaves, and the small lip, or pouch, is so hidden 
by the other parts of the flower that this species scarcely 
resembles a Lady’s-slipper. 

Lychnis alpina, six to eight inches high, with pretty heads 
of rose-purple flowers, is nowin bloom. Veronica repens is 
a pretty little prostrate species, forming dense masses of dark- 
green foliage less than an inch above the surface. The flow- 
ers are nearly white, with a trace of blue, and about half an 
inch wide. Just now the entire foliage is hidden by the flow- 
ers. A bed of this plant at a little distance resembles a patch 
ofsnow. The entire surface of the ground is hidden all sum- 
mer by its dark-green foliage. It is hardy, and seems to like 
the sun. V. gentianoides, also now in flower, is a native of 
the Caucasus, and about fifteen inches high, with loose spikes of 
pretty light-blue flowers. Viola alpestris shows a complete 
mass of bloom. This is a desirable species, entirely hardy, 
and one of the easiest to grow. 

The European Globe Flower (Trollius Europzeus) is a fine 
species for cutting. The flowers not only remain fresh for a 
long time in the garden, but they are durable when cut and 
placed in a vase. Aubretia Leichtlini, with rose-purple flow- 
ers, has been in bloom a long time. It is a low species, three 
tofour inches high. Leucocrinum montanum, from north- 
ern California, is now in flower. It is one of the Lily family, 
having white star-shaped flowers about an inch wide, several 
in succession froma plant. It is of no value for cutting, but 
is quite hardy and does well in a sandy soil. 


Charlotte, Vt. F. H. Horsford. 


Good Varieties of Hyacinths. 


THE following varieties of Hyacinths have proved to be of 

distinct colors and superior qualities under careful trials 
made by Mr. A. M. Kirby, of Jersey City. The selections have 
been made from 276 varieties imported from Holland in the 
fall of 1893 by Peter Henderson & Co. 

PURE WHITE.—Single: Alba Maxima, tall, well-furnished 
spike ; bells very large, of a thick waxy substance; color, clear, 
satiny white. Double: Grand Vainqueur, large spike, filled 
and well rounded at the summit; bells large; color, clear ala- 
baster-white. 

Rosy WHITE.—Single: Grand Blanche Imperiale, fine spike, 
large thick bells completely hiding the stem ; a charming 
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color, rosy or blush white. Double: Triomphe Blandine, 
spike tall, well filled to the well-rounded top; color, a dainty 
peach-blossom pink, showing through a veil of white, and a 
tinge of carmine stripes in the centres of the petals. This is a 
variety of exquisite beauty. 

Pink.—Single: Delicatissima, extra large. broad-petaled 
bells; the color waxy blush, tinged with salmon-pink. 
Double: Sir Walter Scott, large bells and first-class spike; an 
exquisite rosy-pink. 

ED.—Single: Bazaine, tall, well-filled spike; a bright rich 
crimson-scarlet. Double: Louis Napoleon, bells and spike 
large; a showy bright crimson. 

CLARET MAROON.—Single: Lord Mayo, a tall, well-filled 
spike ; color, rich claret-red, with white eye, giving a unique 
effect. Double: Lieutenant Waghorn, dark red with wine-red 
centre. 

CHINA BLUE.—Single: Blondin, a beautiful, well-filled spike, 
with large bells ; silvery lavender in color, the outside of the 
tubes a darker shade. Double: Madame Marmont, tall, slim 
spike, compactly filled and well rounded at the summit; two 
spikes to a bulb. A charming combination of cdloring, a 
blush white ground, shaded with azure-blue, giving a dainty 
porcelain effect. 

BRIGHT BLUE.—Single : Grand Maitre, the clearest blue Hya- 
cinth on the grounds ; large bells on an immense tall spike, 
followed by several smaller spikes; in color a pure ultra- 
marine shaded violet ; an unusually robust grower. Double: 
Van Speyk, immense, very double, wide-open bells, entirely 
hiding a tall, stiff spike; color, deep lavender, striped and 
tipped with dark blue; a beautiful Hyacinth. 

DaRK VIOLET BLUE.—Single: Von Schiller, very large and 
showy; rich purplish blue. Double: Robert Burns, a good 
spike with large bells ; dark indigo shaded purple. 

BLACK.—Single: Sir Henry Barkley, a good spike; rich, 
glossy, purplish black. Double: Othello, broad, short, com- 
pactly filled spike ; a beautiful deep black-purple. 

YELLOow.—Single: Bird of Paradise, compactly furnished ; 
good spike; a pure — in color. Double: Jaune Supreme, 
the best double yellow with me; spike tall, stiff and fairly 
well furnished; bells extra large; a deep, creamy yellow 
inside, the back of the bells much deeper. 

SALMON.—Single: Rhinoceros, good spike ; rosy orange in 
color. Double: Minerva, a beautiful color—rosy ecru, witha 
broad darker blotch in the centre of the petals. 





Sobralia macrantha.—This is one of the oldest inhabitants of 
Orchid-houses, having been introduced to cultivation fifty 
years ago. It has been neglected in recent years, partly on 
account of shy flowering and partly in favor of other Orchids 
which take up less space in the greenhouse. Its reputation 
for shy flowering has not been altogether undeserved, but 
now that the wants of Sobralias are better understood as 
more species are introduced, there is no reason why they 
should not, with one exception, flower with as much regular- 
ity as a Cypripedium. We have a plant now bearing sixty-one 
flowering stems, and all of these are showing flowers. Last 
year we had but one flowering growth on the same plant, and 
the reason is worth recording. Two years ago this Sobralia 
was wintered in the warmest house, and did not flower, but 
kept on growing because it had no resting-period. Last win- 
ter the plant was placed in a cool house where Cinerarias 
and Primulas were grown, and the result is every stem. is 
now flowering. The plant makes a fine appearance, and the 
flowers areas large as those of a Cattleya and very fragrant. 
The color is rich crimson-purple. Since the introduction of 
the lovely white-flowered Sobralias, there has been a decided 
interest taken in the genus. They are not so tall-growing as 
the older varieties, especially S. Cattleya, a species that has 
never been known to flower in cultivation, though it is said 
to be the king of the genus and of very robust habit. The 
Sobralias are natives of Mexico, Guatemala and various parts 
of South America, extending as far south as Peru. They re- 
ee pot-culture, as they are terrestrial Orchids with thick, 

eshy roots that reach out a considerable distance in the pot- 
ting-material, if supplied with a suitable compost. 

South Lancaster, Mass. E. O. Or pet. 


Pruning Grape-vines.—I wish to call attention to the value of 
Professor Massey’s suggestion we page 178) that in North 
Carolina it is not wise to prune Grape-vines until late March. 
It does not seem to be generally understood that vines, trees 
and shrubs push into growth sooner when pruned than when 
untouched. My outdoor Roses, which are near a dwelling- 
house, are liable to injury from late freezings. They are left 
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unpruned to the very last. Florists who force hybrid Roses 
are well aware that pruning starts their plants to grow. They 
take advantage of this fact to get a succession of flowers by 
pruning a part only of the plants.at one time. This brings 
them along, one lot after another, 

Referring to the loss of plants by late freezings, of which 
Professor Massey speaks, I may say that, except the flowers of 
Magnolia conspicua, which were ahead of others by a few 
days, not a fruit-tree nor an ornamental tree of any kind was 
injured here either by late frosts or the winter weather. 

Germantown, Pa. Foseph Meehan. 


Correspondence. 


Transplanted Trees. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—In the winter of 1891-92 I transplanted on my grounds 
at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson a large Horse-chestnut-tree. During 
the first summer the tree naturally did not show much vigor. 
In the spring of 1893 the leaves and blossoms started well, but 
soon commenced to blight, and their growth seemed to stop; 
this spring the tree acted in much the same manner. 

The soil is heavy clay, with an underlay of rock. Everything 
was done to make the transplanting successful, with the pos- 
sible exception that the tree may not have been cut back suffi- 
ciently. Will you advise me how the tree may be helped ? 

Young Horse-chestnuts planted in the spring of 1892 show 
the same weakness evident in the larger tree, but in a less de- 
gree, while young Maples and Lindens, also planted in the 
spring of 1892, are doing well. D.C 


Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

[Large transplanted trees should not be allowed to be- 
come dry at the roots until they are well established ; and 
the vitality of this Horse-chestnut can probably be 
strengthened by giving it an abundant supply of water 
at the roots in dry weather. The best way to water 
a large tree is to make a shallow dish about the trunk 
extending out as far from the trunk as the ball of the 
roots, and then fill the dish with water; after the water 
has soaked away, the operation may be repeated until the 
whole ball and the ground about the tree is thoroughly 
saturated. The soil should then be replaced and a good 
mulch of hay or freshly cut grass put over it to check 
evaporation and keep the ground cool and moist. A 
newly planted tree is often helped, if the lower part of the 
trunk is bare of branches, by protecting this from the sun 
by wrapping it with straw or cloth. Syringing the foliage 
and branches late in the afternoon or early in the morning 
is also beneficient to newly planted trees. —Eb. | 


Gardens in Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—A visit to Wellesley is always pleasurable, but at no 
season of the year is it more so than toward the end of May. 
The Rhododendrons and hardy Azaleas are now coming into 
bloom and will soon make a magnificent display, when Mr. 
H. H. Hunnewell’s beautiful estate will be visited by thou- 
sands, as in previous years at this season. Apart from these 
special features there are endless objects of interest which 
cannot fail to impress the visitor. The Italian garden is 
always fresh and inviting, and the view from its summit over 
Wellesley Lake, with its well-wooded banks and the beautiful 
college on the opposite heights, is sufficient to repay one for 
a visit at any season of the year. The more tender Rhodo- 
dendrons, golden and silver Hollies, Irish Yews, Araucaria 
imbricata and other shrubs and conifers are now all in their 
summer quarters. The large circular tent devoted to 
Azalea Indica contains a fine assortment of specimens 
which will be at their best toward the end of May. In the con- 
servatory, in a good collection of fancy Pelargoniums, the 
most striking are Duchess of Teck and Madame Thibaut, and 
large quantities of Liliums, Deutzias, Spirzas, er ages etc., 
give this house a very cheerful appearance. In the division 
chiefly devoted to Orchids is a rich showing of these plants 
in flower. Cattleyas are the leading feature, and com- 
prise quantities of C. Mossiz in variety, superba being the 
finest form, C. Mendelii, C. Warneri, C. Lawrenciana and C. 
citrina. Some very fine baskets of Dendrobium crassinode 
and D. Wardianum are suspended from the roof. C. nobile 
nobilius and others of the nobile family are on the wane, but 
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D. Dalhousianum is in fine bloom. Among the Cypripedi. 
ums C, grande is now in fine condition, also C. Swanianum 
and C, AZnanthum superbum. The charming pure white 
Angrzcum Sanderiana is represented by some well-flowered 
specimens, Lzlia cinnabarina is in excellent condition, ang 
there are capital specimens of Chysis aurea, Cymbidium 
eburneum, Trichopilia suavis, and Odontoglossums in vari. 
ety. Considerable skill is required to check the Orchids s9 
that they shall flower along with the Rhododendrons, for the 
natural blooming season of many of the species is much 
earlier, and many plants suffer somewhat from the retardin 
process. In another plant-house a nice batch of £rides in 
variety are bristling with flower-spikes. Dendrobium sua. 
vissimum is just opening, while in a cold house Odonto- 
glossum (Miltonia) vexillarium gives promise of a good harvest 
of bloom a little later on. 

In the fruit-houses, several divisions devoted to Nectarines 
and Peaches are carrying fine crops of fruit, while the vineries 
look equally promising. The first glass erected on the 
place was being taken down at the time of my visit a few 
days ago. Mr. Harris informed me that it had stood nearly 
fifty years. 

On the estate of Mr. Walter Hunnewell a batch of well-flow- 
ered Gloxinias in one house is noteworthy. Mr. Hatfield had just 
finished putting Chrysanthemums into their blooming-pots, 
and these are highly promising. In ‘the vegetable-house, 
which is used as a house for single-stem Chrysanthemums 
later in the season, there is now a good variety of crops, com- 

rising Cauliflower, Carrot, Beet, Lettuce, etc. The most 
interesting object at this season of the year on this place is the 
rock-garden, which is to the north of Mr. Hunnewell’s man- 
sion, and descends rather precipitously alrnost to the shores of 
the lake. Mr. Hatfield has converted a considerable portion 
of what was previously a thicket into a most picturesque and 
attractive rock-garden. The paths are arranged in skillful de- 
tours, and ascent and descent are quite easy. Most of the 
plants have now become thoroughly established, and many 
are seeding and coming up in quantity. Masses of Phlox, 
Papaver nudicaule, Trillium, Mertensia and other perennials 
make a beautiful display, and a large variety of other plants 
give promise of a succession of bloom for months to come. 
While rock-gardens are a feature in almost every good private 
place in Great Britain, and are always interesting, in this coun- 
try they are comparatively rare as yet. Considering the enjoy- 
ment to be derived from rustic gardens such as these, it is 
surprising how few there are, especially in this section, where 

r a 
suitable rocks may readily be had W. N. Craig. 


Taunton, Mass. 
The Forest. 
Mixed Oak and Beech Forests of the Spessart.— I. 


HE vivid sketch of the magnificent hardwood reserves 

still remaining in the states south of the Ohio River, 

by Dr. Charles Mohr, of Mobile, which appeared in Garpen 
AND Forgst, vol. vi., p. 21, has called to my mind the wealth 
of old-standing Oak timber in the Spessart, one of the most 
interesting mountain-ranges of central Germany. North 
American forests contain a great variety of species, whereas 
the forests of which I am speaking consist of two kinds 
only, the Beech, Fagus sylvatica, and the Ogk, Quercus 
sessiliflora, the former being replaced in valleys and on 
low ground, exposed to night frosts, by the Hornbeam, 
Carpinus Betulus. The Birch, Maple, Lime-tree, Ash and 
Wild Cherry are very rare, and besides these there are only 
a few soft-wooded trees here and there, like the Aspen and 
Willow. Conifers have, it is true, been introduced on a 
large scale during the present century, and the groups of 
Larch, the woods of Scotch Pine and Spruce give a greater 
variety to the forests, but they are not indigenous in the 
Spessart. Again, forest-trees in this portion of Germany 
are considerably smaller than in most of your forests. 
The rich soil of the valleys in the Alleghanies is said to 
produce Yellow Poplar-trees 200 feet high, with a trunk-di- 
ameter of over ten feet, whereas the tallest Oak in the Spes- 
sart does not exceed 150 feet with a diameter of five feet. 
But, however different the aspect of forests on the two sides 
of the Atlantic may be, they have a point in common, the 
more valuable hard woods are associated with other species 
of little or no commercial value, In both cases, therefore, 
the forester has to address himself to the same difficult 
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task, to work the forest in such a manner as not to dimin- 
ish, buf rather, if possible, to increase the proportion of 
the more valuable kinds. An account of some of these 
German forests and the approved methods of regenerating 
them ought, therefore, to be instructive to American readers. 
SPESSART—GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


The Spessart selected for illustration is in Franconia, and 
its highest point, the Geiersberg, being 1,900 feet above 
sea-level. The prevailing rock is new red sandstone, and 
the hills have rounded outlines, mostly with gentle slopes. 
The soil is a light, sandy loam, of itself not very fertile, but 
fortunately enriched by a large admixture of vegetable- 
mold, the result of uninterrupted forest-growths during 
thousands of years. This soil, where deep, is capable of 
producing tall cylindrical, well-shaped stems. From the 
top of the Geiersberg the surrounding country presents 
itself as a boundless sea of forest, clothing ridges and val- 
leys almost without a break. Villages there are, but they 
are not numerous, and most of them are down in the val- 
leys, and therefore concealed by the tall woods which sur- 
round them. In June the tender, light-colored leaves of 
the Beech form a marked contrast with the darker foliage 
of the Oak. The picture is varied by black patches of 
Spruce, by the bluish green of the Scotch Pine, and here 
and there the tops of tall Larch-trees stand out from the 
rest readily distinguished by the brilliant light green of 


their new leaves. Game is plentiful. If you start early - 


in the morning you are sure to come across numbers of 
red deer; and wild pig, with their young, are often seen. 
The forest is dense and unbroken, except where fields 
surround the villages and narrow bands of meadows 
skirt the stream in the valleys. 


FOREST-RIGHTS. 


The light sandy loam which overlies the red sandstone 
owes its fertility mainly to the accumulation of vegetable- 
mold. Unfortunately, however, a practice prevails in the 
greater portion of this forest-district which seriously inter- 
feres with this accumulation of vegetable-mold. This is 
the removal of litter—the fallen leaves which cover the 
ground. The soil around the villages is poor, and must be 
manured heavily The area of the fields is limited, and so 
are the meadows. Root crops can only be grown to a 
small extent, and the cattle must largely be fed with straw. 
Hence forest-litter is indispensable, but by its removal the 
ground gets denuded, the soil is impoverished and the 
forest-growth suffers. Originally this practice was per- 
mitted, because the population was scanty and its hurtful- 
ness was not fully realized. Gradually population increased, 
and, the practice being continued unchecked, a right was 
acquired by prescription, and when in 1814 the forest was 
incorporated with the kingdom of Bavaria there was no 
help for it but to acknowledge the right and to regulate its 
exercise so as to limit the damage to the forest as much as 
possible. 

The collection of litter has been regulated in this wise : 
It must not be exercised in young woods which have not 
yet attained half the age prescribed by the term of rota- 
tion;* further, an area where litter has been collected, 
must have at least six years’ rest before it is again opened 
for that purpose, and lastly, the areas open for the collec- 
tion of litter must be assigned annually by the responsible 
forest-officers, and this is done in accordance with a well- 
considered plan. Nevertheless, the quantity of leaves re- 
moved annually is enormous. In spring and autumn long 
strings of wagons filled with huge mountains of litter leave 
the forest in every direction, and the result is that the soil 
does not improve as much as it might, and in places it is 
much impoverished. 

The state forests in this part of Bavaria are also burdened 
with the right to dry wood, which may be exercised twice 
a week by the neighboring villages. May, June and July 
are excepted, and on the first open day in August, long be- 





*The term of rotation prescribed for Oak is 300, for Beech 120, for Scotch Pine 
9, and for Spruce 72 years. 
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fore daybreak, thousands of carts and wagons enter the 
forest from all sides to fetch the dry wood, which is much 
prized, not as fuel only, but also for agricultural imple- 
ments, etc. The forest is alive with men, women and chil- 
dren collecting what is on the ground and cutting dry 
standing trees. On those days the foresters have their 
hands full in guarding against injury to green trees. All 
dry wood down to three and a half inches diameter belongs 
to the right-holders, who may use the dry wood removed 
by them, but may not sell it. 

Dry wood, such as is removed by right-holders, is the 
outcome of overtopped and suppressed trees. Naturally, 
these are most numerous in crowded woods, whereas they 
are scarce in forests subjected from an early age to a reg- 
ular system of periodical thinnings. Hence the rule has 
been laid down, in order not to curtail the supply of dry 
wood to right-holders, that no thinnings shall be made 
until the woods‘have attained half the age which they are 
destined to attain. 

Another forest-right, but of less moment, is pannage, or 
the right which the inhabitants of certain villages have to 
feed swine upon the Beech and Oak mast within the forest. 
The exercise of this ‘right, however, is suspended on the 
occurrence of a good Oak mast from October to January. 
During that period the pannage is sold to the highest bid- 
der, payment being generally made by the delivery of 
acorns collected in the forest, to be used for the extensive 
plantations of Oak made annually by the forest-officers. 

Bonn, Germany. D. Brandis. 


Recent Publications. 


According to Season. By Mrs. William Starr Dana. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1894. 

This little volume is a reprint of letters contributed last 
summer to the New York 7ribune. As the sub-title indi- 
cates, the letters are simply “talks about the flowers in the 
order of their appearance in the woods and fields” The 
aim of this book, like that of its predecessor, How to Know 
the Wild Flowers, is to stimulate among the indifferent an 
observant love of nature and to open for them a primrose 
way to the rich treasures of the botanical world. The 
record begins with the flowers of April, and closes with the 
“surprises” of the autumn. The scientific method is care- 
fully avoided, as well as the use of botanical names and 
terms. The flowers are classified according to season, and 
incidentally according to locality, with the avowed design 
of enabling the reader “ to start upon each tour of discovery 
with a clear notion of what he is to find.” But the direc- 
tions given for finding the flowers are too vague to awaken 
the curiosity of the indolent reader, and the information 
concerning them too desultory to satisfy the zest of the 
eager one. 

It is interesting to note how far apart lies the world 
of the farmer from that of the amateur botanist. Mrs. 
Dana writes of the Trifolium incarnatum as so rare a 
flower in this country that, having found a group of them 
in a Connecticut farm-yard, she learned their name 6nl 
by accident in an account of a country walk in En inna, 
written by John Burroughs. Every intelligent farmer 
knows that for several years past the agricultural papers 
have been discussing the possibility of introducing this 
variety of Clover into this country, and that it has been 
cultivated successfully in all of the middle Atlantic states. 
But to the botanist it is still so great a stranger as to awaken 
curiosity and interest. Though the book may fail in its 


primary purpose, it will still find readers, for the essays, - 


though slight in substance, are gracefully written ; and to 
the dwellers in the town whose childhood was spent in the 
country, these simple little talks will serve to recall the 
long-vanished “splendor in the grass and the glory in the 
flower.” For Mrs. Dana, in her descriptions of her favorite 
woodland beauties, seems often to have caught the very 
spirit of the flowers, their fragrance and their grace, and 
there are now and then touches of true poetic feeling. 
Who does not share her childish conviction “ that one could 
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recognize Sunday by the peculiarly golden look of its sun- 
light, and by the long, still slant of its shadows in the 
orchard”? In looking back upon the past, it seems that, in 
spite of its restraints and tedium, something of the sacred- 
ness of that Puritan Sabbath had stolen into childish hearts, 
and consecrated even the commonest surroundings with 
“the light that never was on sea or land.” 


Notes. 


Azalea mollis is the earliest of the hardy foreign Azaleas to 
flower in this country, and, like some of the plants of its class, 
does better in partial shade, where the flowers persist longer 
than in the full sunlight. 


After all the wealth of May bloom no flowers are sweeter 
in the garden now than Lilies-of-the-valley. It does not seem 
to be generally known that the odor of this flower is only sec- 
ond in popularity to that of the Violet, and under other names 
for the Lily-of-the-valley the perfumer distributes about as 
much of the one as of the other. 


Good pink flowers are always scarce, and this gives an 
exceptional value to Rhododendron Vaseyi, which has been 
covered with flowers of the most distinctly dainty pink. The 

lant, too, is absolutely hardy, and it begins to bloom when it 
is hardly more than a foot high, and has the advantage of 
flowering earlier than any American Azalea. 


As a rule, the double-flowered Lilacs are less beautiful and 
desirable than those with single flowers, but, on account of the 
peculiar color of its flowers, an exception to this rule will be 
made by many people in the case of Syringa Verginité, a 
delightful plant with great clusters of large semi-double, pale- 
rose or flesh-colored flowers. This is certainly one of the 
most distinct and attractive of all Lilacs. 


The nave of the church at Greenstead, or Greenstead-Ongar, 
one of the most ancient churches of Britain, is extremely curi- 
ous, being composed of the half-trunks of Oaks, set upright 
and close to one another. The trunks, about one and a half 
feet in diameter, have been split through the centre and 
roughly hewn at each end to let them into a sill at the bottom 
and into a plank at the top, where they are fastened by wooden 
pegs. The nave is twenty-nine feet nine inches long by four- 
teen feet wide, and is believed to have been erected about 
1013 as a Shrine for the reception of the body of St. Edmund, 
king and martyr. 


An interesting hybrid of Spirea Thunbergii with another 
hybrid has been called Spirza arguta by Dr. H. Zabel of the 
Forest School at Miinden, in Hanover. A plant received from 
this establishment flowered profusely in the Arnold Arboretum, 
and was in finest bloom the first week in May. It prom- 
ises to be a valuable addition to the earlier-flowering kinds. 
The branches are slender and gracefully recurved, and are 
thickly covered with sessile umbels of flowers, as in S. Thun- 
bergii, but the foliage is not so interesting inasmuch as 
the leaves are shorter, broader, less abundant and do not 
assume bright autumnal colors. 


The origin of the name “ Excelsior” as applied to wood- 
shavings used to stuff furniture must have puzzled many 
people. According to the American Cabinet-Maker, in 1860 
the representative of a factory in Maine, where this mate- 
rial was first made, showed samples of it to Manning, 
Glover & Company, dealers in bedding and upholstery supplies 
in Boston. A member of the firm, becoming impressed with 
the possible value of the article, asked what it was called. It 
had no name, The evening previous Mr. Glover, having 
attended a concert where he had heard Longfellow's poem, 
‘‘Excelsior,” recited for the first time, exclaimed, ‘‘ We will 
call it Excelsior,” and by that name it has been known ever 
since. Excelsior was first made of poplar, and during the war 
sold as high as $120 a ton. Now all kinds of soft wood are cut 
up into this material, which is selling at $15 a ton. 


The May ist issue of Le Fournal des Orchidées is devoted 
to a list of all the described Cypripediums, including natural 
species and those obtained artificially in cultivation, prepared 
by Monsieur Otto Ballif. In 1839 the Loddiges, of Hackney, the 

rincipal nurserymen of their time, included three species of 
Cypripedium in their catalogue—C. insigne, C. purpuratum and 
C. venustum. Ten years later eleven species were found in 
their catalogue. In 1861 the Consul Schiller, who possessed, 
at Hamburg, one of the richest collections of exotic plants in 
existence at that time, mentions nineteen species in his cata- 
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logue. As early as 1857, however, John Dominy, a foreman 
in Veitch’s nursery, had crossed C. barbatum and C. villosum, 
the offspring, the first artificially obtained Cypripedium, 
named C, Harrisianum, flowering in 18 It was not, how- 
ever, until about 1880 that lovers of Orchids became particu. 
larly interested in Cypripediums; and in 1887 Monsieur Ballif 
was able to enumerate in the Moniteur d Horticulture nearly 
350 species and forms. In the present list he enumerates no 
less than 1,100 forms, although, as different names have been 
given by different raisers to hybrids of the same parentage, it 
certainly contains numerous duplicates. ; 


The first Spirea to produce flowers in spring, as wel] 
as one of the foremost in point of beauty and general 
ornamental value, is Spirea Thunbergii. This is one of the 
species more recently introduced from Japan, but is rapidly 
winning popularity and becoming common. It is one.of the 
few shrubs which maintain an attractive or even beautiful 
po aoa ae from the month of May until November. In this 
climate it is usual to find a good many of the snow-white 
blossoms expanded in the last week of April, the fullest and 
best bloom appearing in the first and second week of May, 
After this the plants become densely covered with small, nar- 
row, willow-like foliage which maintains a clean, pleasant 
green color throughout the summer; and in the autumn 
changes to brilliant orange and scarlet colors, and as the 
leaves persist until quite late, this little shrub remains showy 
long after most others have become leafless. The branches 
are very slender, which gives the plants a graceful, drooping 
aspect, but, although the stems at first appear slight and weak, 
they become stouter annually until the plant may be five or 
six feet high. Although the flowers are small, they are pro- 
duced in such great profusion that the whole plant seems a 
mass of white. 


The fragrant Wild Crab, Pyrus coronaria, should not be for- 
gotten by those who wish to introduce beautiful plants into 
their grounds. Less showy, perhaps, when in flower than 
some other Apple-trees because it does not bloom until the 
leaves are large enough to partly conceal the flowers, the 
Wild Crab has the great merit of flowering later than any other 
Apple-tree. The flowers, which are sometimes nearly two 
inches across when fully expanded, are white or rose-color and 
emit a delicate and delightful penetrating fragrance. The 
beauty of the green waxy fruit, as it hangs on its dewéer grace- 
ful stems, is also very great. P. coronaria, which, under favor- 
able conditions, attains a height of twenty-five to thirty feet, is 
a native of a in the region south of the Great Lakes 
and among the Alleghany Mountains, and is everywhere per- 
fectly hardy. Planted along the margins of a natural wood it 
appears to advantage ; and when allowed to grow without the 
influence of other trees it forms a shapely round head of stout 
rigid branches. Formerly the Wild Crab was a good deal 
used as an ornamental plant in the middle states, where it 
was planted, also, on account of the excellent jams and cider 
that can be made from the fruit, but of late years it has been 
too much neglected for foreign species—all very beautiful 
plants, although they do not possess the peculiarities which 
make the Wild Crab valuable. 


Cherries are now coming from Maryland, and gooseberries 
and blackberries from Georgia. Other fruits seen in some 
of the fancy-fruit stores are hot-house nectarines from 
Connecticut, which sell for a dollar each, and new limes from 
Jamaica. A few boxes of California apricots reached this city 
by express last week, but the fruit was small and unattractive. 
Selected Bidwell and Honey Dew peaches from Florida bring 
forty to fifty cents a dozen ; these varieties and Peen-to peaches 
are plentiful enough to be offered on the street fruit-stands at 
much lower prices for the lower grades. Strawberries have 
been plentiful and of fairly good quality, notwithstanding the 
persistent rains of last week, and large berries from Maryland, 
Delaware and southern New Jersey were offered in the re- 
tail markets on Saturday at ten and fifteen cents a quart box. 
The stock of Florida oranges held in cold-storage by New 
York dealers is now closed out, and, except a few boxes of 
this fruit which have. been kept back by Florida shippers until 
now, the season for these oranges is ended. Bright-colored 
Florida oranges of good quality have recently commanded 
fancy prices, but the russets came into competition with the 
large stock of Mediterranean oranges, and these have both 
sold at low prices. The first Rodi oranges of this season, a 
famous summer orange from the Mediterranean, were 
ye! bought up at the wholesale auction on Monday. 

ccording to the fournal of Commerce 326,860 boxes and 
11,066 cases of oranges, and 1,063,761 boxes of lemons have 
been imported into New York since the first of last September. 





